even from the ground. These tents hold twenty men, as do
the rather more elaborate shelters they have in this part of
the line, which are dug deep into the earth and covered
with layers of huge logs and earth. These are fitted up with
bunks and are proof against any size shell which is likely
to hit them.

Some of the soldiers in these shelters were just back from
the front line and were having a rest; IVe never seen a finer
looking or more cheerful lot of fellows. Another thing
which greatly impressed me was the amazing spirit which
seems to exist between officers and men. The colonel in
particular seemed tremendously popular with all of them*
In fact* rather an amusing thing happened when I offered
some cigarettes to a sentry. He refused, but the colonel
said: 'Go on, take them/ Then he turned to me and said:
6They're not allowed to accept things from people, but IVe
told him it's all right and what I say goes around here/
Or rather, the equivalent of all this in French, which he
spoke very well. By the way, as well as shelters for men,
there were also underground stables for horses all over the
place.

I was lucky enough to go in the colonel's car when we
went farther up the line. He gave the usual injunction
before we started, to be ready to jump out and take cover
at once if the Russians started shelling or machine-gunning
from planes. He said the Russian artillery was extremely
erratic, and you never knew when or where they were going
to start shelling, but that this particular road was rather a
favourite of theirs. Certainly, splintered trees and wrecked
farm buildings bore witness to this. At one point we
stopped to look at a Russian bomber which had been shot
down by fighters. There wasn't much to see, as it had been
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